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The Autumn Meeting of the General 
Conference of Friends’ Associations. 


will be held in the Meeting House at 110 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Seventh- 
day, Eleventh month 19th, 1910, by invita- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tions. Program as follows: 


MORNING SESSION, 10.30 O’CLOCK. 


“Practical Work for Young Friends’ As- 
sociations in Social Service,” Amos J. Peas- 
lee. Discussion, J. Byron Deacon. 

“Development of Spiritual Life Among 
Young People,’ Hannah Clothier Hull. Dis- 
eussion, Carolena M. Wood and Horace 
Jenkins, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


“Social Service In Rural Communities,” 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones. Discussion, Emma Lip- 
pincott Higgins. 


TRANSPORTATION NOTE. 


Trains leave both Broad St. Station and 
Read.ng Terminal, Phila., at 8 a. m. Round 
trip $4.00. Pilgrimages to the out-lying 
meetings are planned for First-day, as this 
is to be a “week-end conference,” and 
srooklyn friends desire all delegates, who 
possibly can, to stay over. New York, 
Brooklyn, Flushing, Westbury, Jericho, Pur- 
chase, Plainfield and White Plains are the 
meetings within reach. For further par- 
ticulars concerning this matter, address J. 
farnard Walton, 770 St. Nicholas Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Delegates to the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion Conference at Brooklyn, Eleventh 
month 19th, and Friends attending are in- 
vited to be the guests of the home Associa- 
tion from Seventh-day morning until First- 
day evening. Trains leaving Philadelphia 
at S a. m. will be met on arrival in New 
York City and the party personally con- 
ducted to the Brooklyn Meeting House, 110 
Schermerhorn St. Those coming by _ the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, take Hudson Tun- 
nel to Hudson Terminal, met by Barclay 
H. Hutchinson at gate. By the Reading, 
take Liberty St. Ferry, met by William L. 
Jenkins at the New York landing. 


2.30 o’CLOcK 











EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 (& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. P sepa, Pa. 








Caders fae Wneredine 


If Friends will let me have their orders 
for engraving Invitations, Announce- 
ments, At Home Cards, Printing and 
School Supplies, they will save money. 


Mail orders given careful attention. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


Advertisements in this column 20 cents 
cash for each insertion of 25 words or 


less. For every additional six words 
send 5 cents extra. 








WANTED. 


WANTeED- IN EVERY LARGE FRIENDLY 





community, a Friend to solicit new subscribers | 


for the Intelligencer and Scattered Seeds, from 
now to the end of the year. A liberal commission 
given. Address Friends’ Irtelligencer, 140 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 
. perience, a patient, male or female. Terms 
liberal. Of the practical class. Address No. 49, 
this office. 


ANTED — POSITION AS DAY OR NUR- 

sery governessor mother’s helper by a young 
lady. High school graduate and Drexel student. 
Address E M., this office 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND. A POSITION AS 

companion and reader for invalid and ellerly 
lady. Philadelphia preferred. Address No. 83, 
this office. 





YOUNG WOMAN WITH DAUGHTER TEN 
years old wishes position as companion or 


housekeeper. (Mrs.) M. Roberta Ewing, West 
Grove, Pa. 
OUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION AS 


companion or assist with care of children, 


excellent seamstress. Address E. M., 2125S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. 
SPECIAL TEACHER (MALE) AND 


authority on feeble minded children desires to 
locate with college or school after Dec. 1. Address 
P. O. Box 3363, Station C., Philadelphia. 


Continued on page iii. 





rT LiwNnNE RY 


The well-dressed woman recognizes the 
importance of her head-gear as a frame 


for her face and should make her 


selection in a small shop where individual attention 


= is given each patron. 


63 


We have an excellent stock 
of the much wanted 


hats now cn hand. * nn 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. | 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Buck Hill Falls Company, 
will be held Eleventh month 16th, 1910, 
at 2 o’elock p. m., in the Auditorium 
(8rd Floor) of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Building, N. W. Cor. 15th and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 

MorGAN BUNTING, Secretary. 


INSTRUCTION. English, Languages, 


Mathematics, Ete. Backward pupils a specialty. 
A. WILDMAN, 1639 Race St., Philadelphia, 


Hats, bo ts, t ° 
MILLINERY autaweliin, boelaae 
Friends’ bonnets to order. M. GATCHEL, 126 N. 
2ist St., Phila. 





Cy 
1% 
FARM and CITY MORTGAGES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS & WARRANTS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale by 
E. L. COWGILL 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


WILLS WRITTEN, ESTATES SETTLED, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR and administrator, reputable lawyer. 
Member of Society of Friends. 

Address A. 1, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. 
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PUBLISHED WEEERY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
( Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT iS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS 


ADVERTISING RATES.—for transient ad 
wertisements. 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
on reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
venta. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with her. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to11, 
Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Bend for catalogue. 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., 


Phila., Pa. 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St..) Phiis 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, 








The 
Leading Watches 


may be found here. Our 
stock comprises watches 
from all the principal mak- 
ers, and our knowledge 
and experience are at your 
service to aid in selection. 





RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
| Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 

for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ Schoo! 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good "nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonta, Ps. 





Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M., D., Easton, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


| 333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County. Penna 





OFFICEs : { 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
| ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 





The Young Friend’s Manual 


| Containing a Statement of some of the 
Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 
and of 


The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 


By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 


THIRD EDITION 
Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Every matter has two handles, one which will 
bear taking hold of and the other not. If thy 
brother sin against thee, lay not hold of the mat- 
ter by this, that he sins against thee; for by this 
handle the matter will not bear taking hold of. 
But rather lay hold of it by this, that he is thy 
brother, thy born mate, and thou wilt take hold of 
it by what will bear handling. 

EPICTETUS. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


At the morning session of Third-day, the Ist, 
the Yearly Meeting received a report from the 
committee appointed last year “for the cons‘d- 
eration of methods for increasing interest in the 
Society of Friends.” The chief interest of this 
year’s sessions centered about this report and 
the discussion of it. The Committee had made 
a careful study of the situation throughout the 
Yearly Meeting. A circular letter had been sent 
out generally among the members and to a num- 
ber of Friends of other Yearly Meetings. In 
view of the conditions revealed in these answers 
and of the suggestions made as to the best way 
to set about the work that needs to be done but 
for which the existing machinery of the Society 
seems inadequate, the Committee recommended 
the appointment of a General Secretary of the 
Yearly Meeting, to devote his entire time to the 
work, his headquarters to be in Baltimore at the 
Park Avenue meeting house. To have oversight 
of the work it was recommended that the Year- 
ly Meeting appoint a standing committee (serv- 
ing three years) of twenty, representing each 
monthly meeting. The General Committee was 
to appoint an executive Central Committee of 
nine to serve for one year. It was further recom- 
mended that each monthly meeting appoint a 
small committee to co-operate with the General 
Committee and the Secretary. 

The plan suggested was “intended to arouse in- 
creased interest and action among our members, 
but not interfere in any way with individual con- 
cern.” 

The matter thus introduced was earnestly con- 
sidered. Evidently the whole subject had been 
much on the minds of many Friends since last 
Yearly Meeting. The evening before, Second-day 
evening, had been devoted to a conference on the 


subject, at which the speakers had been Jonathan 
K. Taylor, Caleb J. Moore and T. Burling Hull, 
of Baltimore, and Henry W. Wilbur, General Sec- 
retary of the work of the General Conference 
along this line. 

The recommendations of the Committee were 
heartily favored by Reuben P. Kester, of Clear- 
field Co., Pa.; Edward C. Wilson, of Baltimore; 
Charles Cleavenger, of Virginia; L. P. Williams, 
of Washington; Pauline W. Holme, of Baltimore; 
Sarah T. Miller, of Sandy Spring, Md.; Alice 
Coates, of Lancaster Co., Pa.; Henry Holme, 
Joseph Janney, and Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore; 
Jonah Reese, of Virginia; Sarah R. Matthews, 
of Washington; Alice C. Robinson, of Baltimore; 
Hannah Stabler and Benjamin Miller, of Sandy 
Spring; Levi Taylor, of Virginia; Mary Black- 
burn, Martha Townsend, Seneca P. Broomell, 
Lewis Lewis and Lucy Sutton, of Baltimore. 
There was not a word of dissent. An appropri- 
ation of $500 had been asked for from the Yearly 
Meeting treasury, it being intended to raise the 
remainder of the necessary funds for carrying 
on such an office by individual subscriptions. The 
Yearly Meeting, however, decided to appropriate 
$1,000 for the coming year. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


The interests and activity of Friends in the field 
of Social endeavor was brought up in the report 
of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor. “It 
is the judgment of many workers,” said this re- 
port, “that the most effective results are gained 
when philanthropic work is undertaken as a part 
of the exercises of the monthly meeting, or 
through a committee reporting each month.” 
The Committee had encouraged such a plan and 
it is in operation in some quarters. 

The Committee had appealed to Congress and 
to State Legislatures for the passage of laws 
favoring local option and against the white slave 
traffic, and had assisted financially and through 
personal service in the moral education of young 
people with special reference to social hygiene. 

The campaign for municipal suffrage for the 
women of Baltimore had been given general sup- 
port. 

In the three States, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia, earnest efforts had been made for 
the passage of temperance measures, and with 
much success. There had been more than usual 
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activity in distributing temperance literature and 


in bringing the subject of temperance forward | 
in the First-day schools, at public gatherings, and | 


in the press. The Ocean Grove minute regarding 
temperance had been unanimously adopted. 

The purity work had followed more definite 
lines than heretofore. The efforts of the Amer- 
ican Purity Alliance in its preventive and edu- 
cational endeavors had been financially encour- 
aged, as also the earnest work of the National 
Vigilance Committee in suppressing the white 
slave traffic. The work in moral instruction of 
parents, teachers and young girls, had been re- 
markably successful. The Yearly Meeting pub- 
lishes and distributes every year thousands of 
copies of purity literature, for which the de- 
mand is constantly increasing. This includes, 
“True Manliness,” “The Danger Signal,” “Facts 
for Girls in America,” and “How to Teach the 
Truth to Children,” all of which are furnished 
to members free or at cost of publication. Good 
work was done during the year in urging the 


legislature of Maryland and Virginia and Con- | 


gress to pass adequate laws for the suppression 
of the white slave traffic. 
States and Congress, thirteen other States have 
passed stringent laws. Members living in Penn- 
sylvania are urged to press upon their represen- 
tatives at Harrisburg this winter, the need of 
a more stringent law in that State. 

A committee of this Yearly Meeting had co- 
operated with those of twenty other bodies 
of Friends in the Conference in New York 
City and in organizing the Friends’ Associ- 
ation of Peace. Baltimore Quarterly Meeting 
had adopted a memorial in which was noted 
with great satisfaction President Taft’s recent 
declaration that “there are no questions arising 
between nations which may not properly be sub- 
mitted to arbitration.” 

The active work of the Superintendent of the 
department of Narcotics had continued unabated 
and much excellent literature had been sent out. 
The suggestion of Augustus Stabler, a lecturer 
on agricultural topics, of substituting the cultiva- 
tion of other plants for tobacco, was noted with 
approval. The publication in The Outlook of an 
article on “The Rights of the Non-Smoker” was 
noted as likely to set men to thinking. Also a 
series of short papers in the White Ribbon Her- 
ald was commended. 

For several years Friends had been urged to 
visit the jails, almshouses and other public insti- 
tutions in their vicinity, to study the needs of 
the inmates and bring about improvements. A 
few had done this. 


Some Friends are active in supplying clothing 
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and other necessities for children and mothers. 
A free kindergarten is maintained in Baltimore 
with the aid of the McKim foundation for free 
school purposes. Quite a large number of 
Friends continue to give helpful service on the 
boards of management of institutions for the care 
of the young. Some interest in the schools for 
colored children is manifested. The movement 


‘for athletic fields and playgrounds for the for- 


lorn children of the city slums, whose only field 
for exercise is the street or gutter, had been en- 
couraged to some extent by those who realize 
that the bad boy becomes harmless when there 
is a convenient outlet for his surplus energies, 
under careful control. 

An appropriation of $350 was made for the 
use of the Committee. 

(To be continued) 


NEGRO PHYSICIANS. 


During the first years of the work the education- 
al requirements for the study of medicine were 
lamentably low, though equal in most cases to 
those then required by many of the white medical 
colleges; the laboratory equipments were inade- 
quate and the clinical advantages limited. The re- 
quirements for admission to Negro medical schools 
have been gradually raised until now at least a 
four years’ high school course or its equivalent is 
demanded; the laboratories are better equipped 
and the students are provided with a fair amount 
of clinical work. 

In the earlier years so great was the demand 
for genera] practitioners that little was attempted 
by the Negro medical schools in the way of train- 
ing surgeons or medical specialists, but this con- 
dition is gradually changing and a considerable 
number of colored physicians have a good record 
as surgeons, while a few are devoting themselves 
largely to the treatment of special diseases. 

It is estimated that there are now eight millions 
of colored people living in the Southwestern States 
and that there are only about sixteen hundred Ne- 
gro physicians to minister to their needs, or one 
physician to five thousand of his people. This is 
about one-ninth as large as the proportion of phy- 
sicians to the entire population of the United 
States. —Dr. G. W. Hubbard. 

In The Southern Workman. 


I have not found a respectable reason why wo- 
men should not vote, although I have read almost 
everything that has been written on the subject 


on both sides. —M. J. Savage. 
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BENJAMIN WEST. (1738.) 


[Address at Swarthmore College on Founders’ Day, by 
Harrison L. Morris, Commissioner General of the United 
States to the International Art Exhibition at Rome; 
a son-in-law of Joseph Wharton, former President of the 
Board of Managers of the College.] 

It was perhaps in this very field where we are 
now standing that the maternal grandfather of 
Benjamin West discovered a spring as he cleared 
away the primeval forest and thus gave the name, 
“Springfield,” to his farm and, in turn, to the 
township in which it lay. 

This maternal grandfather must have been 
settled in America even before the first of the 
Wests, who arrived in 1699. He may have been 
among those who landed with the great Founder 
in 1682, or who followed early in his steps. But, 
in any case, he had a sturdy character which 
flowed later in the veins of his celebrated grand- 
son and he helped to blaze the way for Swarth- 
more College. 

Can you fancy, as I do, the muscular Friend 
wielding his civilizing axe through the grand old 
native trees, whose falling leaves became the loam 
on which you tread to-day! 

Swarthmore owes him a statue quite as authen- 
tic as that of John Harvard at Cambridge. 

The West family probably settled in 1699 on the 
land he had cleared; but when they left England 
a son named John remained behind at school. Be- 
fore he joined his family in America in 1714 he 
married a wife whom he left in England while he 
went to prepare the frontier home. She died in 
giving birth to a son, who was the half brother, 
to be, of Benjamin West; and it is pleasing to 
know that he became and remained a prosperous 
watchmaker in the English Reading. 

If fate had chosen a place for Benjamin West 
to be born in she could not have picked out a more 
apt one than the grounds of a Quaker college, ex- 
cepting, of course, that he fell from grace in the 
use of profane colors. But Fate was true to her 
instincts even in this, because she chose the 
grounds of the now widely known Liberal Quaker 
College. 

There was mighty agitation amongst the Elect 
when it was discovered that the Quaker child of 
seven was inclining to what the stiff old narrators 
call “the pencil.” It is recorded, and den‘ed, and 
recorded again, that a meeting of Friends was 
called to sit upon the unnatural boy. But the par- 
ents were proud of their changeling and the meet- 
ing was lenient; indeed, a Mr. Pennington, a mer- 
chant from Philadelphia, himself no doubt a 
Friend, smuggled colors and engravings into the 
hands of the youngster and thus the Evil One had 
his own. 
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Of colors the lad had already a taste. The Del- 
awares or Mohawks who stood in. Fenimore 
Cooper-costumes through these now. tailormade 
walks were decorated in fresher hues than we are, 
and they gave him the red and yellow earths with 
which they dressed themselves. He also found in- 
digo in his mother’s kitchen; and thus he had the 
three primary colors from which his talents could 
mix all the others. 

And how pretty the sentiment of the. sober, 
drab-clothed youth who was to be the friend of 
Royalty and the leader of Art in his day, mingling 
in idyllic and arcadian unity with the Red Man, 
made noble for us by the genius of a youth no 
less born out of time and place, the enchanting 
Fenimore Cooper! You don’t have to take a 
stimulant for the fancy to see the sleek bodies of 
the Indians seated, perhaps, over there in silent 
council with the pipe, or standing in yonder door- 
way while they exchanged colors for food, or 
watched the little Benjamin draw his flowers or 
trees or faces, or even themselves, on the smooth 
shingles of his home. 

For brushes, he found the hairs from the fire- 
side cat and feathers from the geese, which he 
pulled through a quill, Perhaps the Indians also 
taught him this. But his brush was a magic one 
for art as well as for life because it brought him 
friends always. 

Among the earliest of these was the father of 
General Wayne, who lived in this very Springfield 
and paid Benjamin the first money he ever earned. 
For six heads in chalk on poplar boards he gave 
six dollars, and thus linked two names that hallow 
our Pennsylvania biography both to the pen and 
to the sword. 

The sturdy blood of the old maternal grand- 
father was not wanting in its influences both in 
the habit of doing things under privation and in 
the angle of mind with which they were done. 
Benjamin has been so much exploited as a genius 
that it is pleasant to find him also a boy. He took 
a half-holiday (no doubt from some preparatory 
school hereabouts) with a neighbor boy, who told 
him to get up behind on the horse they were going 
to ride. “Behind you?” said West. “I'll ride be- 
hind nobody,” and the other boy got up behind. 
When they were mounted the other boy said: 

“This is my last ride for some time; to-morrow 
I’m going to be apprenticed to a tailor.” “A 
tailor!” said West—“‘you will surely never be a 
tailor! ’’ 

“Indeed I shall; it’s a good trade; but what do 
you intend to be?” 

“A painter’— 

“What sort of a trade is a painter; I never heard 
of it before.” 
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“A painter,” said Benjamin, “is the companion 
of Kings and Emperors.” 

“There are no Kings in America.” 

“But there are in other parts of the world—and 
you really mean to be a tailor?” 

“Indeed do I.” 

“Then you may ride alone,” and the future 
companion of Kings got down. 

This incident may be colored in detail, but it is 
probably true in fact, because when West was 
directing Sully, one of his pupils, to find the house 
where he was born, he told the tale and described 
the spot where he had dismounted. 

The Mr. Pennnington, Merchant, who had given 
West the colors and the first engravings he had 
ever seen, still pursued his benevolent attachment 
and took the young fellow to live with him in Phil- 
adelphia. He was perhaps a relative of the family 
and a Quaker, and he knew Mr. Samuel Shoemak- 
er, also likely a Friend, who was having a portrait 
painted by an artist from England, named Wil- 
liams. I should guess the orthodox meetings must 
have been busy or discipline must have been lax 
in those stiff necked days; but Beauty likes to 
quietly toss over creeds and show the way to toler- 
ance. At all events, Mr. Shoemaker had his por- 
trait carried to the house of Mr. Pennington and 
this was the first oil painting Benjamin West ever 
saw. The lad was destitute of reading as well; 
and Williams put books into his hands, thus fan- 
ning the fires that were to blaze into acres of 
canvas and ages of fame. 

Friends in troops West always had, whether 
because his art attracted them or his frank, hand- 
some figure and guileless honesty. He must have 
been a shapely and vigorous youth, with an engag- 
ing face in 1753, because Stuart’s portrait of years 
after shows him to be a very handsome man. 

One of the most useful of these friends was Wil- 
liam Henry, of Lancaster, Pa., a gunsmith and in- 
ventor of public spirit, and one amongst those 
aspiring citizens who always stand for the best 
ideals of a people. West went for a visit to Lan- 
caster to paint portraits, and the liberal gunsmith 
showed him a print from Rollin’s “Ancient His- 
tory” of the death of Socrates; “An Event,” saith 
the sober old chronicler, “he had not at the time 
heard of.’’ One of Henry’s blacksmiths posed for 
the figures—for West was innocent of Anatomy 
at Nazareth, Pa., where I have had the good for- 
tune to see it. West simply took Rollin as he 
found it and added other figures to left and right 





with some architecture which was _ probably 
cribbed from old Philadelphia. 
But Mr. Henry was further useful. He intro- 


duced the young genius to Dr. Smith, Provost of 
the College at Philadelphia, which is now the Uni- 








versity. Provosts used to be disinterested enough 
to advance ambitious Philadelphians and this good 
Dr. Smith proposed to West’s father to send the 
boy to London—first giv:ng him some instruction 
in classical literature. The father also must have 
profited by the sturdy example of that old ma- 
ternal grandtather, for he was ready to abet his 
son in his mental bias. So Benjamin went to 
classes with the best of his day—Francis Hopkin- 
son, Thomas Godfrey, Jacob Duche and Joseph 
Reid, and with them he often resorted to the shade 
of the Penn Treaty tree, made memorable in his 
picture of Penn’s Treaty. And this famous tree 
was afterwards saved from destruct:on by the 
British, through General Simcoe, because West 
had told him of his interest in it. Thus strange 
things come about from trivial causes. 

Through Dr. Smith, no doubt, the young painter 
fell in with the best society of old Philadelphia 
and saw all the pictures there were to see. The 
best of these belonged to Governor Hamilton, of 
Woodlands; and West was much taken with a “St. 
Ignatius” by Murillo. He painted Dr. Smith in 
the style of St. Ignatius, which must, indeed, have 
been a sight to see; and leads us to fancy subse- 
quent officers of the University as St. Lawrence or 
St. Stephen; equally edifying, though perhaps 
more true to fact. 

To the friendship of Governor Hamilton we 
doubtless owe that best (to my mind) of West’s 
portraits, the family group now in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. It is a stately work of 
artistic quality and excellent delineation of char- 
acter. But West was not a good portrait painter. 
Gilbert Stuart well said, “He never could paint 
a portrait,” and an authority like that is final. 

It was, however, by painting portraits that the 
young Benjamin made those friends who sent 
him to Italy. A Mr. Kelly was sitting to him in 
New York when a Mr. Allen, of Philadelphia, was 
about to dispatch a ship to Leghorn. West men- 
tioned this to Mr. Kelly, from whom he had ten 
guineas for the portrait and a letter to Mr. Kelly’s 
agent in Philadelphia. This letter proved to be 
an order for fifty guineas more, to assist him in 
his journey. Mr. Allen decided that his son 
should go with West, and thus, says old Dunlap, 
“everything seemed to conspire for the further- 
ance of the youth’s advancement in the road to 
wealth and honor. He found friends eager to 
assist him at every step. Was it not because it 
was seen by all that every step was in the right 
path—that his mind was as deeply imbued with 
the love of virtue as with the love of his art?” 

At twenty-one Benjamin West sailed away from 
Philadelphia never to come back. His trip 
through Italy and his stay and study in Rome 
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gave him a stimulus toward what was called 
“Historical Painting,” which dwelt with him to 
the end. 

Historical Painting means the illustration of 





| 


History or the Bible in the grand manner. If the | 


painter is Raphael or Veronese or Michael Angelo, 
the inspired conception will carry the subject out 
of illustration into sublimity. It will make of 
history a loftier interpretation of life. But if 


any mind conceives, or hand designs which is not | 


infused with the divine ichor, the result will be 
illustration, however large, however enduring, or 
however grand. 

This is where West remains in the valhalla of 
art. He is beyond any of his contemporaries, be- 
yond Allston, beyond Barry, beyond Haydon, the 
equal perhaps of David or Greuze; but he is not 
with the Immortals, even though Leigh Hunt well 


| readily painted it. 


said that his mother’s aunt, Mrs. West, used to | 


go into the parlor in Newman Street and read all 
day, while her husband, Benjamin, went to his 
studio and painted all day, seemingly happy be- 
cause he knew he was immortal. 

It is interesting to reflect that Leigh Hunt was 
also more or less a Ph ladelphian. His father, who 
had been sent there from the Barbadoes, was 
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| of York, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, solemnly called 


on West to expostulate with him upon so wild a 
breach of convention. 

But West persevered in this as he did in the 
opinions he was known to hold concerning the war 
in America. In spite of King and Court he was 
loyal to his fatherland; again and again the blood 
of that old maternal grandfather sustained his 
character and gave independence to his views. 

And yet West was a courtier. He was as 
shrewd as his race, if he was also as self-reliant. 
The prophesy that he would be the companion of 
Kings was to be fulfilled more literally than most 
predictions. 

The Archbishop of York had suggested to West 
the subject from Tacitus of “Agrippina landing 
with the Ashes of Germanicus,” and West had 
It is a human weakness to be 
fond of those pictures which one has oneself 
suggested, and Dr. Drummond fook an emotion 
about West which moved him to obtain an aud- 
ience with George III. and inform him that “a de- 


| vout American and Quaker had painted at his 


driven away because he took sides with the Brit- | 
soon as you please.” 


ish; but his mother was of a family named Shew- 
ell, native to Philadelphia and a niece of Benja- 
min West’s wife, Betsy Shewell, whose romance 
blends well with the fiction-like episodes which 
characterized West’s career. 

The young art st was engaged to Miss Shewell 
when he left Philadelphia, and after he had settled 
in London he sent for her, and she came with 
West’s father, a venerable Quaker, who appears 
in the Treaty picture. In fact, she escaped from 
the confinement in which her brother had placed 
her and fled to West. 

They were married in London on the second of 
September, 1765, and to them more than to most 
couples of romance the phrase applies: “They 
lived happily ever afterwards.” 

From this onward to the end of a long life 


request, such a noble picture that he was desirous 
to secure his talents for the throne and country.” 

The King was liberal toward the arts, and he 
said, ‘““Let me see this young painter of yours as 


Then, a gentleman from the Court called on 
West, and the thing was done. Here is Dunlap’s 


| record: “The King received West with easy frank- 


ness, assisted him to place Agrippina in a favor- 


| able light, removed the attendants, and brought in 


the Queen, to whom he presented our Quaker. He 


| related to her Majesty the history of the picture 


and bade her notice the simplicity of the design 
and the beauty of the coloring. There is another 
noble Roman subject, observed his Majesty—the 
Departure of Regulus from Rome—would it not 
make a fine picture?” 
It is a magnificent subject, said the painter. 
Then, said the King, you shall paint it for me. 
The King turned with a smile to the Queen and 


| said: 


West was prosperous and respected, influential | 


and famous. He revived Historical painting in 
England in a day when anecdote, portraits and 
landscapes were the prevailing mode; and he di- 


vorced that genre of his art from the absurd con- | 
ventions which had enslaved it. Barry had painted | 
scenes from English history with the figures in 


Roman togas or else nude. Nothing was allowed 
in art to be more honest than the deceptive wig 
with which every man thought he must conceal his 
cranium. West proposed to paint the Death of 
General Wolf as it actually happened. But so 
great an indiscretion was this that the Archbishop 


“The Archbishop made one of his sons read 
Tacitus to Mr. West, but I will read Levy to him 
myself—that part where he describes the depar- 


| ture of Regulus.” 


The King also enjoyed the zest of guiding the 
brush of the painter, and West was an apt cour- 
tier. He had no foolish whims of his own about 
subjects. What was good enough for a king was 
good enough for him. Thus the “palace doors 


| opened of their own accord’’—and West, with si- 


lent, but not obsequious, tread kept them swinging 
for all the years till the young George had become 
old and ill and clouded in his mind and West had 
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painted acres on acres of historical canvases for 
him. 

We are told that the “Departure of Regulus” 
placed Benjamin West on the throne of English 
Art, and this is more true than was meant when 
it was uttered. For the King was so pleased with 
the subject he had invented that it led him to favor 
the plans for an association of artists, which he 
himself named “The Royal Academy.” In the first 
exhibition of that august body of British artists 
“The Departure of Regulus” was shown to an ad- 
miring world; and we all know that West followed 
Sir Joshua as Pres dent of the Royal Academy 
and was invited by the King to affix a “Sir” to his 
honest, homely name which his ancestral qualities 
of self-reliance and self-respect led him to decline. 

Speculation, too, was active in England and 
America over his continued favor at court through 
the Revolution ; but King George was not destitute 
of admiration for an honest man, and he made it 
easy for West to hold his loyal favor for his native 
land and to serve the King who liked his art. How 
near it brings us to them both to know, from 
West’s own words, that “The King was sitting 
to me for a portait when a messenger brought him 
the Declaration of Independence. He was agi- 
tated at first, then sat silent and thoughtful. At 
length he said, ‘Well, if they cannot be happy 
under my government, I hope they may not change 
it for a worse. I wish them no ill.’ ”’ 

But it required a well-balanced mind, a silent 
tongue, dignity of bearing and even the advan- 
tages of a handsome figure to carry off that diffi- 
cult double role of patriot and courtier. West 
was in daily touch with the King. He must have 
painted him numberless t mes as is shown by the 
inimitable story of his pupil Stuart, who had no 
bump of reverence and who lives in art to-day 
while his great master is only a name. 

I am going to delay Stuart’s story just a mo- 
ment to dwell on still another link which attaches 
West to Swarthmore. 

In the annals of the Whartons there are many 
Josephs, and an ancestor of the one who loved and 
benefited Swarthmore was an intimate friend of 
West’s. He was a merchant of Ph‘ladelphia, who 
was hunted out of England because he was a pa- 
triot. He had much to do with securing West’s 
celebrated picture, “Christ Healing the Sick,” for 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, where you may see it 
to-day in all its classic correctness. 

This Joseph Wharton told Sully that he intro- 
duced Stuart to West in this wise: 

“I was with several Americans dining with 
West when a servant announced a person as want- 
ing to speak to him. ‘I am engaged,’ but after 
a pause he added, ‘Who is he?’ ‘He says, sir, 
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that he is from America.’ That was enough. 
West left the table immeditely, and on returning 
said, ‘Wharton, there is a young man in the next 
room who says he is known in our city, go you and 
see what you can make of him.’ I went, and saw 
a handsome youth in a fashionable green coat, and 
{ at once told h'm that I was sent to see what I 
could make of him. ‘You are known in Philadei- 


phia?”’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Your name is Stuart?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Have you no letters to Mr. West?’ ‘No, sir.’ 
‘Whom do you know in Philadelphia?’ ‘Joseph 


Anthony is my uncle.’ ‘That’s enough—come in,’ 
and he received a hearty welcome.” 

Now, this vagabond Stuart was a genius of a 
sort that West’s mind was not formed to under- 
stand. The methodical orderly mental processes, 
and the technical system of the older artist could 
not go hand in hand with the erratic and inspired 
pace of the younger. Yet there is real veneration 
for West even in a story like the one I am to re- 
peat—veneration mingled with a sense of humor 
such as West’s equipment lacked. 

“It was the custom, whenever a new Governor- 
General was sent out to India, that he should be 
complimented by a present of his Majesty’s por- 
trait, and Mr. West being the King’s painter, was 
called upon on all such occasions. So, when Lord 

was about to sail for his government, 
the usual order was received for his Majesty’s 
likeness. My old master, who was busily em- 
ployed upon one of his ten-acre pictures, in com- 
pany with prophets and apostles, thought he 
would turn over the King to me. He never could 
paint a portrait. ‘Stuart,’ said he, ‘it is a pity to 
make his Majesty sit again for his picture; there 
is the portrait of him that you painted, let me have 
it for Lord ; I will retouch it, and it 
will do well enough.’ ‘Well enough! very pretty,’ 
thought I, ‘you might be civil when you ask a 
favor.’ So I thought, but I said, ‘Very well, sir.’ 
So the picture was carried down to his room, and 
at it he went. I saw he was puzzled. He worked 
at it all that day. The next morning, ‘Stuart,’ 
said he, ‘have you got your palette set?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘Well, you can soon set another, let me have the 
one you prepared for yourself; I can’t satisfy my- 
self with that head.’ I gave him my palette, and 
he worked the greater part of that day. In the 
afternoon I went into his room, and he was hard 
at it. I saw that he had got up to the knees in 
mud. ‘Stuart,’ says he, ‘I don’t know how it is, 
but you have a way of managing your tints unlike 
everybody else,—here,—take the palette and 
finish the head.’ ‘I can’t, sir.’ ‘You can’t?” ‘I 


can’t, indeed, sir, as it is, but let it stand till to- 
morrow morning and get dry, and I will go over it 
with all my heart.’ 


The picture was to go away 
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the day after the morrow, so he made me promise 
to do it early next morning. You know he never 

came down into the painting-room, at the bottom 

of the gallery, until about ten o’clock. I went 

into his room bright and early, and by half-past 

nine I had finished the head. That done, Rafe and 

| began to fence; I with my maul-stick and he with 

his father’s. 1 had just driven Rafe up to the wall, 

with his back to one of his father’s best pictures, 

when the old gentleman, as neat as a lad of wax, 

with his hair powdered, his white silk stockings, 

and yellow morocco slippers, popped into the room, 

looking as if he had stepped out of a bandbox. We 
had made so much noise that we did not hear him 

come down the gallery or open the door. ‘There, 

you dog,’ says I to Rafe, ‘there I have you! and 
nothing but your background rel'eves you!’ The 
old gentleman could not help smiling at my tech- 
nical joke, but soon looking very stern, ‘Mr. Stu- 
art,’ said he, ‘is this the way you use me?’ ‘Why, 
what’s the matter, sir? I have neither hurt the 
boy nor the background.’ ‘Sir, when you knew I 
had promised that the picture of his Majesty 
should be finished to-day, ready to be sent away 
to-morrow, thus to be neglecting me and your 
promise? How can you answer it to me or to 
yourself? ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘do not condemn me with- 
out examining the easel. I have finished the pic- 
ture, please to look at it.’ He did so; compli- 
mented me highly; and I had ample revenge for 
his ‘It will do well enough.’ ”’ 

Stuart was right. He never could paint a por- 
trait, and could he paint an enduring Historical 
picture? 

He did paint many famous canvases. “Death 
on a Pale Horse” and “Peter Denying Christ” may 
be seen to-day in the Pennsylvania Academy. You 
may find, I suppose, at the Philosophical Society, 
a colored engraving of the picture of Benjamin 
Franklin wafted in the clouds and mingled with 
the lightning; there are canvases by West in the 
City Museum at St. Louis, and the Boston Mu- 
seum; and in engravings, easily accessible, you 
may see most of his designs. 

But I know not where are those “‘ten-acre” com- 
positions which the King ordered so _ lavishly 
through 30 years and which at one time adorned 
Windsor Chapel. Who knows? 

And that is the saddest of questions. Mortal 
glory has not led to immortal fame. West’s works 
are not catalogued. He left no school. He was 
a genuine man, a sterling lovable character, a pa- 
triot who brought honor to America, a figure in 
his day surpassed by none. 

Sir Martin Shee said of him that he well mer- 
ited to be considered, in his peculiar department, 
the most distinguished artist of the age in which 
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he lived. Dear gossiping old Dunlap says: “He 
was a man of sublime genius,” and you could mul- 
tiply contemporary eulogium. But, after all, the 
touchstone of qualjty is the verdict of the ages, 
and only the tew anticipate it. 

Trumbull, West’s pupil, wrote that his master 
was “a striking instance of how much could be 
accomplished with moderate genius,” and Stuart 
has his ribald, but not unkindly, fling again and 


again. Which were right? You must judge for 
yourself. Do those “ten-acre” canvases at the 


Pennsylvania Academy touch any chord in you 
which vibrates to loftier ideals or more profound 
sentiment! Do they move you to tears or inspire 
you with nobler desires? Keats once saw “Death 
on the Pale Horse.” He said “there is nothing 
in it to grow intense over.” 

It is correct, stately, large in design as in area, 
but it is the work of one who never let himself go 
—who never grew intense. One tingling impulse 
of Keats outweighs tons of such sober industry. 

Yet, for all this, Benjamin West is a great 
figure—a name that stands forth in our annals, 
an honor to American manhood and a glory to 
American achievement. 

It is right—it is a hallowed duty of Swarthmore 
to cherish and preserve forever his birth-place— 
that farm hewn from the forest by his sturdy ma- 
ternal grandfather, and that threshold and fire- 
side where the Redman taught him to use color 
and to study form—this spot dedicated to history 
and to art on which it is a privilege to stand—this 
shrine, among the very rarest that Pennsylvania 
owns. 






















That form of human society, whether economic, 
political or religious, will last longest and be most 
vigorous, which is most in accord with the deep 
and abiding traits of human nature and with the 
spiritual and moral laws of the world. That or- 
ganization will be the most lasting which is based 
on the forces that are most powerful to move and 
hold men. Consequently we may apply to Jesus’ 
teaching concerning the Kingdom of God the test 
of survival, and by this means determine whether 
it be true to spiritual realities —Elbert Russell in 
“Jesus of Nazareth in the Light of To-day.” 





















The influence of the women voters has always 
been on the side of temperance, morality and good 
government, and opposed to drunkenness, gamb- 
ling and immorality. 

Ex-Chief Justice Groesbeck of Wyoming. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 12, 1910. 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN BALTIMORE 
YEARLY MEETING. 

The appointment by Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
of a General Secretary to devote all of his time 
to the propaganda and upbuilding work through- 
out the borders of the Yearly Meeting is not in 
itself the forward movement in that Yearly Meet- 
ing. It is only one of the indications that a for- 
ward movement is in progress. 

The yearly meeting held last week was a not- 
able one. A concern arose last year on account 
of the state of the meetings throughout the bord- 
ers. It was not that the state of these meetings 


; son’s article. 


was so much, or at all, worse than that of the | 


meetings of other parts of the country. It was 
simply that these Friends saw that they might 
be doing more for themselves and as a part of 
the life of their respective neighborhoods; and 
they were not satisfied until they should add what 
they saw they might be doing to what they were 
doing. 

This concern coming up in last year’s meeting 
was earnestly considered at that time and care- 
ful study has been given to it during the year. 
The results of this study were seen in the large 
and steady attendance at the sessions of the 
Yearly Meeting and in the interest taken in the 
matters of real importance that came before the 
sessions. 

As the study of the subject matured it had be- 
come clear that business methods would need to 
be adopted for certain work that Friends have 
long been accustomed to do in more primitive 
ways or to leave undone. It required some cour- 
age for the Baltimore Friends to proceed to es- 
tablish a general secretaryship and to appropri- 
ate from the Yearly Meeting treasury a compara- 
tively large sum for its maintenance. They have 
the characterstic conservatism of Friends, but 
fortunately none of that destructive conservatism 
that is mere dead weight and devotes its ener- 
gies and intelligence to nothing but holding back. 


| 


The chief difficulties for Friends in going into 
a work of this kind are two: our curious difficulty 
in distinguishing between the ministry that is 
blighted if commercialized and that which is 
blighted if it is not done in a businesslike way; 


| the other difficulty arises from our lack of ex- 


perience in co-operating financially, in raising 
money, for work that we want to do co-operatively. 
In going forward with the work we have entered 
upon of making our principles have their full 


| meaning in the world, we shall have to work out 


to clearness as to the full meaning of “maintain- 


| ing a free gospel ministry”; and we shall have to 


learn to be prompt and just in the payment of our 
co-operative obligations. 








A Friend writes, “I am sorry William M. Jack- 
son’s article, ‘Faith in Christ,’ was published. I 
do not see as he does. So often we are accused of 
denying the divinity of Christ and sometimes I 
do not wonder we are.” 

Another writes, ‘‘I do not like William M. Jack- 
There was a good answer to it by 
Anna D. Stabler; I felt great unity with it. Some- 
times I fear many of our Friends are drifting 
away from the Bible (which ever grows more 
precious to me) and from acknowledging Jesus 
Christ to be what the Scriptures represent him 
to be, Divine, even one with the Father, in a sense 
in which it would be blasphemy in any other to 
claim the same.” 

Another, commenting on the above expressions, 
says, “I can subscribe to both of these opinions and 
hope the editors will exercise more care in the 
future.” 

Liberty of belief carries with it liberty of ex- 
pression, in meeting and in print. When an article 
is sent to Friends’ Intelligencer written by an hon- 
est, earnest Friend who is seeking to know the 
truth and to express it as he understands it, it is 
given a place in its columns, with the feeling that 
others who are seeking to know the truth will be 
willing to read and think about opinions and con- 
clusions that differ from their own. 








PREPARING FOR MEETING. 
Reading the editorial on this subject in the Jn- 
telligencer, dated Tenth month 22, 1910, I feel to 
give my views in regard to it. Every person who 
attends a Friends’ Meeting is a part of that meet- 
ing, and should feel the responsibility of making 
it a helpful occasion to those assembled. I am 
frank to acknowledge where a meeting is held in 
entire silence it lacks the life it should have. When 
the bicentennial was held at Flushing to celebrate 
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the establishment of that meeting by both 
branches of Friends those of the other branch 
desired that one of the'r ministers be requested to 
open said meeting by prayer. They chose a woman 
Friend, but rather hesitated to ask her. Upon 
consulting her most intimate friend, she replied 
to them by saying, “She lives so near her Heav- 
enly Father she is ever ready to sound His 
praises.” I believe if we attend our meetings in 
such a cond_tion of mind they will not be silent 
ones. I believe we should give the meeting pray- 
erful thought before the hour of assembling, and 
we shall find that a beautiful passage of Scripture 
and other matter that appeals to us, and would be 
helpful to others, may be presented to us to hand 
forth. ROBERT BARNES 
Purchase, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MEETING AND FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL. 

My daughter and I attended Friends’ meeting 
in Chicago. It was the second meeting in what 
one Friend called their ‘“‘new meeting house.” The 
room is a very pleasant one, in the Fine Arts 
Building, and although small is comfortable, and 
seems large enough for their present needs; yet 
if all in the city claiming membership in the So- 
ciety of Friends should feel it their pleasant duty 
to meet every First-day with this band of earnest 
men and women, they would be compelled to find 
larger quarters. 

Yesterday two Friends from Swarthmore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Farley, were in attendance. They had 
been residents of Chicago for the past three years, 
but had not found their way to the place of meet- 
ing before. There were thirty-one present count- 
ing the children, of whom there were several. 

After a season of impressive silence Thomas 
Jenkins arose and prefaced his remarks by the 
query, “What are we assembled here for?’ and 
answered the question by saying that the object 
was to enable us to live pure, noble, true lives. 
We cannot settle down in an attitude of worship 
once for all time, but we must meet again and 
again. A religious life is not an easy, idle life, but 
one of activity. 

After the meeting, all present except a few that 
felt they could not rema‘n, joined one of the three 
classes of the First-day school. There was a pri- 
mary class in the care of Marian Jenkins. This 
class, or the teacher, or perhaps both, was excep- 
tional, judging by the quiet, attentive eagerness 
of the children, who although in close proximity 
did not in the least disturb the adult class, led by 
Thomas Jenkins. 
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The intermediate class, in charge of Marianna 
Burgess, went into another room, General exer- 


| cises and a season of silence closed the very inter- 


esting program. 
Elgin, Ill., Tenth month, 31st. 


S. E. H. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

In the early days of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations, much serious study was made of the his- 
tory, the discipline, and the literature of the So- 
ciety of Friends; and though the membership and 
the attendance were then much smaller than they 
are now, the foundation was laid for a strong, live 
interest in the Society, which contributed, un- 
doubtedly, to the increased life that has been mani- 
fested of recent years. 

Nearly all of the early workers have ceased to 
attend the meetings of the Association regularly 
and a new generation of young men and women 
has come forward to bear the responsibilities. They 
too are interested in their religious birthright and 
desire to know the past, to understand the present, 
and to prepare for the future. 

There are many evidences of this: First-day 
school classes are studying the history of George 
Fox and later Quakerism, some are discussing re- 
ligious topics and making more definite their in- 
dividual opinions, while others are becoming fa- 
miliar with the Discipline. 

The Young Friends’ Association is the place 
where a more general discussion of topics may be 
heard and a w der acquaintance with people and 
conditions gained. It is the Christian Endeavor of 
the Society of Friends, the link between the First- 
day school and the Meeting, the organization 
wherein the young people may gain the knowledge 
and the ideals that will lead them to consecrate 
themselves to the service of their religious society 
and world about them. 

Associations should realize that this generation 
needs to study the details of Friendly history and 
principles as much as the preceding one did, also 
that there exists an earnest desire on the part of 
many to do so, and should arrange their programs 
with that end in view,—not to the extent of mak- 
ing them heavy and tiresome, but with a solid 
basis under the necessary social and entertaining 
elements. 

A few words may be necessary to the members 
of Friends’ Associations,—in fact to members of 
First-day schools, business and religious meetings, 
and even committees. Each has duties as well as 
privileges in the organization of which he is a 
member. No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. There is pleasure as well as profit to the 
individual who makes his personality felt in the 
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deliberat‘ons of anybody. No one enjoys being a 
cipher and no one needs be one. Humility may be 
a virtue and it may be a weakness. Self-assertion 
may be offensive and it may make for effective, 
beneficent leadership. 

Too many of our meetings lack life because so 
many fail to realize that they are there to give as 
well as to receive. Business comes before us for 
our consideration, not merely for our information. 
Our Society is a pure democracy and hence every 
member must prepare to do his part intelligently 
and effectively. Friends’ Associations are our 
training schools, free from the restraints that may 
be felt in Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and 
there each one should learn to take his part, be- 
come accustomed to speaking before an audience, 
and attain that growth which will enable him to 
do more than simply count one in a meeting. 

There is a deepening and strengthening of life 
in many Friendly fields. May it pervade the 
Friends’ Associations also. 

MARY H. WHITSON. 


PHILADELPHIA’S PHILANTHROPIC COM- 
MITTEE. 

A meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee was held at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, Tenth month 22, at 1.30 
p. m. 

The sub-committee on Peace and Arbitration 
told of its efforts to supply peace literature to col- 
leges and universities. It was thought well to en- 
large the work in this direction. A saner Fourth 
of July was observed in Norristown, West Chester 
and Moorestown. The main work this year will 
be the distribution of literature through churches, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, granges, and women’s organizations. 
Contests in Normal School for peace prizes will 
be held. Aid is asked in placing this literature in 
libraries, especially those in schools and colleges. 

PROPER PUBLICATIONS.—Three conferences are 
being arranged. Talks on the subject of good I't- 
erature are to be given at different times. Pro- 
fessor Pearson, of Swarthmore, is prepared to 
send out students of that college to speak on the 
uses of good literature, in First-day schools or 
other Friendly gatherings wherever assignments 
are made for them. ‘Two or three are ready to 
go out each First-day. 

PuRITY.—The committee endeavors to keep up 
the supply of literature on the subject. 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN.—The report from the 
Flower and Fruit Mission shows a decrease in the 
amount of flowers and fruit received, but a large 
increase in the amount of ice and milk distributed 
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to the sick and needy. The probation work is still 
progressing. Our agent is still working. Enough 
money has been collected to meet our proportion 
of this year’s salary. A member of Southern quar- 
ter reported that much work had been done along 
literary lines. Haddonfield tells that many 
Friends are working zealously in the Home for 
Women and Children at Cinnaminson, about four 
hundred and eighty guests having been cared for 
the past summer. 

PRISON REFORM.—It was decided that a memo- 
rial be sent to the Director of Public Safety of 
Philadelphia, in the name of the Philanthropic 
Committee, asking for the appointment of more 
police matrons. 

TEMPERANCE AND TOBACCO.—It was urged that 
Friends use their influence towards the election 
of legislative candidates who will favor the enact- 
ment of better temperance laws. The following 
persons are named to represent the temperance 
interests in respect to legislation in their various 
States: New Jersey—Joel Borton and William C. 
Coles; Pennsylvania—Charles Palmer and Joseph 
Flowers; Delaware—Benjamin K. Smedley and 
Horace L. Dilworth. 

NATHAN THORNE, 
JANE ATKINSON, 
Clerks. 


THE INTERESTS OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

At a special meeting of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting’s Sub-Committee on Colored People, held 
Eleventh month 5th, a letter from Abby D. 
Munro was read, acknowledging receipt of $5.25 
from Mickleton Friends, and stating that school 
has opened with over two hundred pupils—with a 
prospect of many more who are now busy in gath- 
ering in the crops. She has eleven in the Orphan- 
age, four girls and seven boys, the latter all of a 
size, for whom she makes an appeal for clothes. 

We are all anxiously waiting for the aid from 
the Jeanes Fund, and until that is received our 
efforts must be redoubled. 

We had with us Martha Schofield. She in- 
forms that the Schofield school has a most able 
superintendent in James Edgerton, formerly of 
Trenton. They had 502 students the past 
year, working in the various departments of print- 
ing, harness-making, blacksmithing, carriage 
painting, farm work. The girls engage in sewing, 
millinery, cane-seating, dressmaking, shoe-mend- 
ing and making and housekeeping. Seven hun- 
dred dollars ($700.00) was realized from the sale 
of the old clothing in the barrels. 

Appeals for the Southern schools were directed 
to be sent out. S. M. GASKILL, Clerk. 
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“LEAVEN” IN THE EVANGELICAL FRIEND. 
[From The Evangelical Friend.] 

Not long ago we made the assertion in this 
paper that leaven is a type of sin. The /ntelli- 
gencer undertook to deny* this and asserted that 
it was a type of the truth or light. They take this 
view because they believe that the “leaven” is an 
inherent quality of righteousness which develops 
within us. We believe that initial salvation comes 
as an instantaneous work, a divine re-creation or 
impartation of Christ’s righteousness. They offer 
against this view the parable of the woman who 
took leaven and hid it in three measures of meal 
until the whole was leavened. 

In another column Luke Woodard [Evangelical 
Friend for Tenth month 13, page 3.] answers this 
and presents the truth clearly. The leaven of 
sin is working and if allowed place it will corrupt 
the entire nature. Therefore we are warned to 
beware of leaven and purge it out. If the leaven 
gains possession once it is bound to permeate the 
whole being. Thus it has always done and al- 
ways will do. It is like weed seed which propa- 
gates itself rapidly, whereas good seed must be 
given careful attention if it grows. 


EVANGELICAL FRIENDS NOT CREED- 
BOUND. 
[From The Evangelical Friend.] 

A writer in the /ntelligencer referring to an edi- 
torial in this paper states that we disclaim fellow- 
ship with the Hicksites on the ground that they do 
not accept the Nicean Creed. We never made such 
a statement as an examination of a file of our 
papers will show. We have never attempted to de- 
clare our faith by any creed. The evangelical 
faith is too large to find complete expression in 
any of them. 

There are, however, certain vital principles of 
truth as set forth in various Friends’ utterances, 
authoritatively made, which are also found in the 
doctrinal standards of evangelical churches, be- 
liefs common to all Christians and inherent in the 
very nature of Christianity, which we may not 
reject and still retain our standing in the Chris- 
tian fold. Further these statements of faith are 
Scripturally derived, not by a study of isolated 
texts, but by a prayerful and devout study of the 
whole Bible. One may prove almost anything 
from selected texts, a manifestly unfair method, 
but the commonly accepted truths of Christianity 
are the result of a faithful comparison of Scrip- 


*That is to say, The Intelligencer simply referred in a 
note to the New Testament passages in which “leaven” is 
mentioned (issue of Eighth month 20, page 520.) —Ed., In- 
telligencer. 
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ture with Scripture, a process covering years in 
time and entered into by the best Bible scholars 
of all ages.... 

Our rejection of Unitarianism, and all who hold 
it, as unchristian is not because those who accept 
that doctrine are personally objectionable but be- 
cause it is only by and through faith in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who shed his blood for us 
and thus made possible the gift of his life—eter- 
nal life—that man can be redeemed from sin and 
saved from eternal hell. We condemn Unitarian- 
ism because it fails and fails utterly to solve the 
problem of man’s supremest need and leaves him 
in the quagmire of sin, struggling, yet ever sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into the death that is eter- 
nal. Unitarianism has no divine message of sal- 
vation, supernaturally wrought, therefore it helps 
to save none. It has no message for the drunkard 
and the harlot, it has no gospel for the heathen, 
it attempts nothing on these lines because it has 
no bread for the hungry. 

Why should we not repudiate it as utterly use- 
less? What else could we do? 

The Unitarian Church is a small body and is 
numerically at a standstill. So far as this body 
itself is concerned we are not inclined to think 
it will ever have much place. The Hicksite body 
has much the same beliefs as the Unitarian organ- 
But 
It is much smaller to- 
Its closed meet- 
ing houses are many. It is not likely that it will 
ever exert a wide influence on the Church as an 
organization. 

Why then are we so anxious about these mat- 
ters, one may ask. The difficulty is that their 
views have been taken up by and are being dis- 
seminated by members of orthodox churches. 
These views are like weed seeds, they spring up 
quickly and gain root before one knows it. The 
inoculation of our own church with these unitar- 
ian germs is the alarming feature of the situa- 
tion. This is what we are after when we refer 
to the evils of Unitarianism. 


ization, so much so that they affiliate readily. 
it also is non-progressive. 
day than it was fifty years ago. 


The upward step must be taken sometime if life 
is to become the sacrament that Jesus Christ has 
shown us that it should be. The demand to have 
surroundings made exactly to the order of the 
individual must be renounced, and there must be 
substituted for it the will to come into the line 
with the Divine ordering of the universe, before 
all the happenings and mis-happenings of men 
and things fall into their right relation to the 
soul. —Joan M. Fry. 

Swarthmore Lecture for 1910. 
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A NOTABLE BOOK. 

The contributions of James Morris Whiton, 
Ph.D., of Yale University, to various periodicals 
have been republished in book form under the title 
of Interludes in a Time of Change,* forming a vol- 
ume of more than ordinary interest. 

For well considered views and well balanced 
statements on ethical, social and religious sub- 
jects this author is entitled to a high rank among 
the writers of the present day. Ata time of wide- 
spread doubt and confusion of thought like the 
present so clear a voice will be reassuring to many 
minds. 

Fearless and independent our author does not 
hesitate to expose the short comings and weakness 
to which all religious denominations are liable. 
Thus in his chapter on The Moral Crisis Confront- 
ing the Church we find these ringing words: “In 
the New Testament covetousness is put in the 
same black list as fornication.” * * * “But 
in the modern pulpit, covetousness, the most para- 
lyzing to the spiritual life of any sin, and yet of 
all sins the most respectable and deceptive in its 


themes. Here is need of the axe.” 

On the subject, Our Great Social Heresy, he 
writes: “Any solution of threatening social prob- 
lems that is to be both effective and pacific—if 
such can be—can come only through a baptism of 
the philosophy of social welfare that the world has 
heard and neglected for more than twenty cen- 
turies with the moral energy of the Spirit of 
Jesus, its divine Exemplar, transforming its sages 
into saints, its lecturers into inspired prophets, its 
disciples into heroic apostles’ * * * “The 
word of our salvation is the Gospel of the Son of 
man, with its declaration, not of rights but of 
duties.” 

Concerning The Moral Use of Property he 
writes: “As the stability of the solar system is 
in the equilibrium of the centripetal and the cen- 
trifugal forces, so the stability of democracy is in 
the equilibrium of individualism and socialism, 
centered in the principle of ownership morally 
limited—a principle apparent upon any serious re- 
flection on the inter-dependence of man.” 

Of perennial interest is the subject of Prayer. 
On this subject he writes: “The true function of 
prayer is to lift the will of man into line with the 
will of God. This it does by its effect in clarify- 
ing moral insight, deepening reverent convictions 
of responsibility and dedicating self more thor- 


*Interludes in a Time of Change, Ethical, Social, Theo- 


logical. By James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., Yale. 


New 


York, Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. 


1909, 





7 
Immortality and The Ascent of Life. 
disguise as thrift, has been one of the rarest of As a contribution to original thought there is 
| 


oughly to divine ends, which can be accomplished 
in the world no sooner or more fully than men de- 
vote themselves to their fulfilment.” * * * “En- 
vironed by visible things and persons engrossing 
all attention, each of us dwells as it were in a 
walled city, around which lies a rich country out 
of sight from its streets. The conditions of daily 
life thus form a barrier between the actual con- 
sciousness of the world and a potential conscious- 
ness of God.” * * * “To remove this barrier 
is the function of prayer comprehensively defined 
as communion with God.” * * * “This is not 
theory, it is real experience.” * * * “Nothing 
so much needs culture in the modern church as the 
idea of God, and of one life as lived in him. With 
this the public prayer has more constantly to do 
than the sermon. God finds ws everywhere, but we 
find him nowhere if not within ourselves in 
prayer.” 

Among the other subjects of especial interest 
discussed in this volume are Religious Unity Mor- 
ally Expressed, Jesus the Ideal Man, Dynamic 


nothing in the book more noteworthy than the 
chapter on Dynamic Immortality from which I 
now quote: “At East Northfield, Mass., over the 
grave of the great evangel’st there is an inscrip- 
tion fraught with the invincible assurance of im- 
mortality: “He that doeth the Will of God abid- 
eth forever.” * * * “The Will of God is the 
terse biblical term for the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy of Love and Truth and Righteousness.” 
* * * “Tn view of the personal agents whom 
we see doing the Will of God the question arises 
whether their activity is transient or permanent. 
We see certain forms of the Infinite Energy which 
are transient, and lose themselves by converti- 
bility into other forms, while the sum of energy 
remains incapable of diminution. Motion per- 
ishes as motion, and reappears as heat. Heat, per- 
ishing as heat, is converted into motion. But from 
these changeful physical forces the moral forces 
stand apart and above in the nature of things as 
unchangeable. Love, truth, righteousness are un- 
changeable. What they are they are forever. We 
see them as divine energies incarnated in good 
men. Only as individualized in good men does 
their divine energy become an effective working 
force for the furtherance of goodness in the 
world.” 


“What then would result did the saint cease to 


exist when his body dies? The divine energy of 


love and truth and righteousness incarnated in 
him would be withdrawn from potency into la- 
tency; its totality irreducible, but efficiency re- 
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duced; an activity would be subtracted from the 
effective working forces of the moral universe. 
The impossibility of this is what the word immor- 
tality signifies.” * * * “Only if the Will of God 
could be thought of as in a measure ceasing to 
work for love and truth and righteousness, could 
the good man through whom it works be thought 
of as ceasing to exist.”’ 

The following extracts from The Ascent of Life 
will fitly close this brief and imperfect review of 
this interesting volume. “In Jesus the final stage 
is reached in the time-long ascent of life from the 
lowest to the highest—from motion to growth, 
from growth to sensitive intelligence, from this to 
self-consciousness, from this to God-conscious- 
ness.” * * * “The centuries since the three 
years’ ministry of that wondrous life, 


* * ¥* the sinless years 


That breathed beneath the Syrian blue, 


the regenerations, the transformations, which he 
wrought, continuing to this day in spreading 
streams wherever he is hearkened to, exhibit the 
most dynamic uplift ever given to our humanity.” 
* * * “But not only in quality, in power also 
is the fullness of life manifested in the spiritual 
man, of whom Jesus is the ideal type. It is only 
he, whose will in its oneness with the Eternal Will 
is free of every fetter; it is only he who achieves 
dominion over the lower elements of his being.” 
* * * “The symbol of this perfect victory is 
that historic Cross, through whose inspiring ap- 
peal and leadership the conquest of the selfish 
heart is effected, its wolfish passions suppressed, 
its stormy will bridled, its savage tempers tamed, 
and the animal man is progressively humanized 
into the moral likeness of his Father, God.” 


H. B. HALLOCK. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘ FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The regular meeting of the Makefield Young 
Friends’ Association met at Franklin Slack’s, on 
Tenth month 22nd, with 42 present. The meeting 
was opened by Eva Slack, who read the 91st 
Psalm. It was reported that the twenty-four gar- 
ments finished by the Sewing Circle were turned 
over to the Guild of Help for distribution. The 
program for the evening was as follows: 


Piano solo, Josephine Elliott; recitation, ‘““Guar- 
dian Angel,” by Mary Cadwallader; reading, Rob- 
ert Elliott; question, “Can we who are interested 
in the Society of Friends indulge in card-playing, 
dancing and theatre going?” was referred to Jes- 
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sie W. Row, who made the opening remarks. A 
general discussion followed, which brought forth 


many different opinions. It seemed the general 
opinion of the meeting that we should adhere more 
closely to the doctrines and principles of our So- 
ciety; that such amusements are probably not so 
harmful in moderation, but after all is considered 
they are more or less trivial, there being higher 
and better things in life that we can find to occupy 
our time. E. M. W., Secretary. 


The regular meeting of the Horsham Young 
Friends’ Association was held Tenth month 30th. 
Isaac Parry opened the exercises by reading the 
twelfth chapter of St. Luke. Susan H. Garrett 
then read a portion of “John Woolman’s Journal.” 
After this Emma Hallowell read a paper describ- 
ing her visit to the Canadian Pacific. She pictured 
vividly to us the grandeur of nature in its wild- 
ness. Elizabeth Wood and Walter Green gave cur- 
rent topics. Ella Park read a portion of the chap- 
ter entitled “Simple Duty” from the “Simple Life” 
by Charles Wagner. Recitations were given by 
Marie Hollingsworth and Joseph Hallowell. 

After sentiments and a few moments’ silence 
the meeting closed to meet Eleventh month 27th. 


E. D. K. 


CAN SHE BE GONE BEYOND RECALL. 


I sat by my bedroom window, 
And with pain I drew my breath, 
For the fairest of all my blossoms 
Had been snatched by the reaper Death. 


A child most sweet and lovely, 

So tender and loving to all— 
Can her beautiful face and her winning grace 
Be gone beyond recall? 


There are old folks sick and suffering, 
Weary of life and of pain— 

Why could not they have been taken, 

And this little darling remain? 


While thus I mused and questioned, 
There seemed to drop from the sky 
And light on the ledge before me, 
A most gorgeous butterfly. 


I put forth a finger and touched him, 
Not a sign of fear he showed, 

But slowly his pinions expanded, 
On which glorious colors glowed. 


And from his slender antennez 

To the tips of his feathered feet, 
All was perfect and fair in this child of air— 
A work of God complete. 
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Tell me, thou beauteous creature, 
Who painted thy filmy wings 
And set them around with jewels, 

Fit for the crowns of kings? 


And my grieving spirit listened 
To the lesson he seemed to tell; 
HAVE FAITH IN THY HEAVENLY FATHER, 
For HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL. 








BIRTHS. 
PRICE.—To Chas. E. and Gertrude Lukens Price, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa., Tenth month 18th, a daughter, who 
is named Ellen Evans Price. 


DEATHS. 


CHURCH.—At Newtown, Bucxs County, Pa., on Third- 
day, Eleventh month Ist, 1910, Mary G. Church, wife of 
Watson P. Church, and daughter of the late Simon and 
Elizabeth R. Gillam, aged 46 years. A member of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Race Street, Philadelphia, Conference class opened 
its work for the winter on the 6th with Isaac H. Clothier 
as leader. Edmund Webster read an interesting article, 
which showed the early customs of ministers and the evo- 
lution of the meetings of ministers and elders. This paper 
will later appear in the Intelligencer. 

Henry W. Wilbur and others discussed the advisability 
of continuing the custom of recommending ministers and 
also the question, “How may the ministry be developed?” 
Among the thoughts called forth were the following: 

During the early, aggressive days of the Society, those 
accustomed to speak in the meetings assembled weekly to 
decide what meeting the different speakers should attend 
the following First-day, that they might be well dis- 
tributed. The willingness to go was the only recommenda- 
tion required. Not until the Society began to crystallize, 
its fervor to weaken, hundred and fifteen 
years after George Fox began his ministry were elders, 
discreet Friends to counsel with and encourage young 
ministers, appointed and the meeting of ministers and 
elders formed. To a good degree we have returned to the 
practice of the first century, for scarcely one-sixth of 
those who now speak in meetings have been formally 
recommended; only the inner impulse and the encourage- 
ment of friends is required. 

Ministry in our meetings has been and is hampered by 
the feeling that there is something supernatural about 
it. We must come to realize that preaching is no better 
than many other things a person may do. Anything that 
helps men anywhere is ministry. The spoken word in the 
silence of the meeting is only one form and no more 
sacred than other forms. 

But certain responsibilities rest with him who voices 
his thoughts in an assembled multitude: he should be 


about one 


sure he has a definite message and feel that it will help | 
some one in that meeting. 


It should contain something 


so vital that it will become a part of the life of some one 
who hears it. 

The ability to speak effectively comes as the result of 
growth and practice. The effectiveness of the message 
will depend on the mental and spiritual equipment of the 
speaker. God has given us intelligence and we must ap- 
peal to others through their intelligence, but it is the 
spiritual force, the bubbling up of something better than 
ourselves, that gives force and power to the message. 

A responsibility rests with the hearers as well as with 
the speakers; unless the hearers are in the right spirit, 
the speaking will be of little value. Both must keep in 
touch with the source of life. And do not think you are 
the only listener. If the words spoken do not appeal to 
you, remember they may to some one else. 

To develop in vocal ministry we must live close to the 
world of men and things as well as to God, and keep our- 
selves humble. To aid others we must give the greatest 
amount of encouragement and the least amount of criti- 
cism. 

Next week a consideration will be given to the mid- 
week meetings and school children, with the two questions, 
“Should mid-week meetings be continued?” and “Should 
ministers be invited to attend meetings?’’ Sarah B. Flit- 
craft is expected at the Conference, also at meeting. 





The attendance was the largest of the season at the 
West Philadelphia meeting, held at 35th and Lancaster 
Avenue, on First-day, Eleventh month 6th. Among those 
attending were several visitors from other meeting cen- 
tres. The spirit of the meeting was devotional. Daniel 
Moore was heard in message, “The Lord will provide.” 
Alfred Love (of Girard Avenue) brought as his message 
“A man’s foes are those of his own household.” The 
closing message as given by Samuel Jones was “Have 
we a reason for the Faith that is within us.” The 
social half-hour after the close of the meeting was of 
much strength and pleasure to those in attendance. 





The latest number of the Blue and Gray, the paper is- 
sued monthly by the pupils of Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, contains an interesting article on “The Early 
Days of Friends’ Central.” 





There is one phase of the farm labor problem that I 
have not seen stated, and that is how much a man can get 
out of his labor in raising farm crops, whether he works 
for wages, or sells the product of his labor in the market. 
There is much of the year that the growing of crops can- 
not be attended to, and living expenses during that time 
must be charged up on returns from sale of produce of 
the busy season. 

In the growing of the ordinary farm crops I think it 
will be found that, after deducting other needful expenses, 
three hundred dollars is as much as a man can get out of 
his year’s work, and this limit is not of the farmer’s mak- 
ing in regard to the farm laborer, but is nature’s own 
limit, and such being the case, it would appear that other 


labor might be valued by this natural limit to the nature 
of labor. 


Street, Md. H. 


A subscriber to Friends’ Intelligencer who received a 
copy of Scattered Seeds at once subscribed for it for her 
little daughter, saying, “I am delighted with the sample 
copy you sent me. I think it by far the best little maga- 
zine I have ever seen for children.” 
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In Wilmington, Del., in Friends’ School Gymnasium, 4th | and class banners. The Sophomores welcomed their guests 
by announcing that all further hostilities would cease be- 
Accordingly everyone entered into 
the spirit of the occasion, and spent three hours of good 


and West Streets, an Illustrated Travel Talk, “Here and 


’ 


There in Norway,’ 


at 8.15 p. m. 


Those expecting to attend the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion General Conference in Brooklyn on the 15th and to 
stay over for the Pilgrimages on First-day, the 20th, will 


will be given by Susan W. Janney, of | tween the two classes. 
Philadelphia, Sixth-day evening, Eleventh month 18th, 
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social enjoyment. The reception was one to be long re- 


membered by the Freshmen. 


Miss Johnson, of New York, a member of the Con- 
sumer’s League, lectured before the young women last 
week on the conditions surrounding the working girl in 


find particulars as to program, transportation and hos- | °UT large cities. She urged the formation of a “Year 
Club,” whereby money could be raised to help carry on the 


pitality in the advertisement on first cover page. 


FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING AND 


CONFERENCE. 


SEVENTH-DAY, ELEVENTH MONTH 19TH, 1910. 

2.00 P. M. Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 

8.00 P. M. Address by Henry W. Wilbur, on the “Sa- 
lient Points in the History of Friends.” 
by a reception in the Meeting House parlors, under the 


auspices of Friends’ Club. 


FIRST-DAY, THE 20TH. 


11.00 A. M. Meeting for Worship. 


3.00 P. M. First-day School Association. 

8.00 P. M. Conference. Talks and Discussions on the 
following Topics: 1st, “Obligations of the Members to the 
Meeting,” two 10-minute talks; 2nd, “Some of the Needs 


To be followed 


work of the League. 


The young women’s hockey team, in their first outside 


match, defeated the second team of the Germantown Man- 


heim Hockey Club, at Germantown, by a score of 9-4. The 
Swarthmore team put up so excellent a game that they 


in their victory by the close score of 6-0. 


were invited to play the Manheim first team this week. 


The football game on Saturday with Ursinus resulted 
Although 
Swarthmore had strong hopes of winning, yet the Garnet 
team realized that they were pitted against an eleven who 


had so far lost but one game in the season, and had also 
defeated Penn. The contest was a most exciting one. 


of our Meetings,” four 5-minute talks; 3rd, “How can the | credit to both teams. 


Needs of the Meetings be Met?” four 5-minute talks; 4th, 


Question Box. 


SECOND-DAY, 21ST. 


Twice during the last half of the game did Swarthmore 
succeed in getting the ball beyond their opponent’s goal, 
but both times the touchdowns failed to count because 
of some technicalities discerned by the alert referee. 
game was a fast one from start to finish, and did great 


The 


Dr. Scott Nearing, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and an instructor in economics at Swarthmore College, 
gave a most inspiring talk to the fellows of the College 


11.00 A. M. Devotional Meeting, followed by Business | Y. M. C. A. last First-day evening. He chose as his sub- 





Meeting. ject the value of Belief, and dwelt on this in connection 
aa with college, commercial and religious life. Dr. Nearing is 
| a strong speaker, and a man who knows how to bring out 
: . ras owed by : : 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. | the best in men. His lecture was followed by an open dis- 


The Sophomore-Freshman reception was held on the 
evening of November 4th, and was pronounced an un- 
usual suecess. The men’s gymnasium had been artistically | 
decorated for the purpose with numerous college pennants 


CALENDAR 


—Friends’ Meeting at Washington, 
D. C., 1811 I St., N. W., at 11 a. m. 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 


East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 


Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, every First-day, at 10.30 a. 
m., in Room 208, Trustees’ Building, 
No. 8 North Market Square. 


—In Pittsburg, Meeting of Friends, 
at 11 a. m., in Bible Class room of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 59 Chatham St. 


| cussion on the points he had presented. 


Baking Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Where the finest biscuit, cake, hot-breads, crusts or 
puddings are required Royal is indispensable. 
Royal is equally valuable in the preparation of plain, 
substantial, every-day foods, for all occasions. 


Royal is the only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from grapes— 





On the evening of the eighteenth of this month Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird will be presented by students taking the 
college course in Dramatics. Wok... 
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ELEVENTH MoO. 12TH (7TH-DAY). 


—First-day schools of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, autumn meeting of 
the Association, at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

—New York Monthly Meeting at 
15th St. and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, 2.30 p.m. Supper at six o’clock. 
Meeting under care of Philanthropic 
Committee at 7.30 p. m. Addressed by 
Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, on “The For- 
ward Movement.” 


—Miami Quarterly Meeting, 
Waynesville, O.,at 10a.m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 2 p. m. 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, West 
Ohio, at 11 a. m. (sun time). Minis- 
ters and Elders same day at 10 a. m. 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at home of Edwin Lippin- 
cott. Henry W. Wilbur is expected to 
be present. 


ELEVENTH MO. 13TH (1ST-DAY). 

—At Doe Run, Pa., a circular meet- 
ing at 2 p. m., under the care of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting. 

—West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th 
& Lancaster Ave., at 11 a.m. Nathan- 
iel Richardson, of Byberry, Pa., ex- 
pects to be present. First-day school 
and Conference Classes at 10 a. m. 


—Swarthmore Meeting, Swarth- 
more, Pa., at 11.30 a. m., Francis G. 
Blair, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Ill., is expected 
to attend. 

—At Race St., Phila., after-meet- 
ing conference at 11.45 a. m.: Mid- 
week Meetings and School Children, 
Should Mid-week Meetings be Con- 
tinued? Should Ministers be Invited to 
Attend Meetings? Sarah B. FIlit- 
craft, of Chester, Pa., will open the 
discussion, and will be present at 
Meeting for Worship at 10.30 a. m. 

—At Girard Ave., Phila., Junior 
Conference at 9.45 a. m. “The Gospel 
of John.” First-day school at same 
hour; Meeting at 11. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 14TH (2ND-DAY) 
—Philadelphia Young Friends’ As- 
sociation in the Auditorium at 15th 
and Cherry Streets, at 8 p. m. Pro- 
gram: “Friendly things you want to 
know.” Bring your friends and learn. 
—Lecture by Anna Garlin Spencer, 
of New York, on “Woman Suffrage— 
Why, When, How,” at the New Cen- 
tury Drawing Room, 124 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia. Tickets 50 cents. 
—Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at 
Little Falls, Md., at 10 a. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the Seventh-day be- 
fore at3 p.m. Isaac Wilson present. 









FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


A budget of literature upon the graded Sunday school will be sent free 
as long as the supply lasts, to any minister, superintendent, or teacher connected 
with a Sunday school that has not yet adopted a graded curriculum. The number 
of these budgets is limited to 1,000. They contain pamphlets upon textbooks and 
courses, how to begin grading, teacher training, the teachers’ library, the expense 
problem, and other matters relating to the Sunday school. The advice of an 
expert is also furnished free on request. You surely wish to grade your school 
January 1. Secure this literature from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


that the reading 
in the home shall 
be ‘‘only the best.’’ 
Less than the best 
is unfair to every 
member of the 
family circle. 


OVER 300 writers, 

including many 
of the world’s most 
influential men and 
women, will con- 
tribute the best of 
reading —fiction, 
science, travel, ad- 





venture, wisdom, & SS et WD) 
wit and humor to eae TN tae gy 
the fifty-two weekly WARP Veo Rept 

issues of 


THE: YOUTHS - COMPANION 
Larger - and - Better -for-lO11 


‘THERE are the New Departments: For BOYS— 

articles on expert work in athletic sports, proper 
use of tools, etc.; for GIRLS — good counsel for those 
who must make their own way, opportunities and 
careers for the ambitious; for the FAMILY — ideas 
for making home more comfortable, more attractive. 


Announcement for 1911 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent anywhere Free 


All Remaining 1910 Issues Free 


Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this 
HOW slip (or mentions this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the Remaining Issues for 1910, including the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas Holiday Numbers. 


TO GET The Youth’s Companion Art Calendar for 1911, lithographed 


in twelve colors and gold. RD 147 









Then The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1911, reading equiv- 


alent to twenty-seven 300-page volumes of romance, adven- 
THEM ture, science, etc., costing ordinarily $1.50 each. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





BOSTON, MASS. 





